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PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: Faith is a personal adventure. 
(Illustration by Wilham Blake: 1794) 
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The Wayfarer 


B Yankee ingenuity is apparently nowhere 
better employed than in the mutations of sailor 
caps. There’s the proper and precise form, just 
natural. Then there’s the pulled-down-at-the 
sides style, looking as though the harried GI 
had been trying to make a babouchka out of 
his cap. The four-square, neatly cornered one 
is perhaps best of all, with the symmetry of 
George Washington's own headgear or at least 
that of a Boston dowager. Sailor, stick to your 
millinery: it seems to have salutary results in 
battle! 


B Will vou believe it? I never heard the 
answer until the other night to, “What turns 
green first in spring?” The smug _ reply: 


“Christmas jewelry.” 


B The cigarette famine in December, with 
all and sundry lined up patient'y to buy even 
completely unheard-of brands of fags, started 
me thinking. As we see people pathetically 
eager for cigarettes, rationed whiskey, cars, 
nvlons, and bonbons—can it be that “man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things he possesseth’? For most of us, life 
consisteth (I conclude glumly) in just that, 


little more! 


B Thanksgiving was the appropriate day on 
which Yolanda Barnett, of our Editorial Board, 
became Mrs. Doxie Wilkerson, thereby further 
cementing her editorial bonds, for Mr. Wilker- 
son is Managing Editor of the lively Peoples 
Voice, a weekly newspaper. We offer hearty 
fraternal greetings to both Mr. and Mrs. 


B At a prep school conference recently 
(courtesy Hoyt Palmer who heads the Na- 
tional Preparatory School Movement) the sage 
advice given was this: ““The best education for 
the vears ahead is that which will best enable 
vou to be Aappy though unemployed.” Strong 
medicine, methought, but quite what the doc- 
tor ordered. Maybe several million of us will 
be unemploved for years: CIO and AFL con- 
ventions seem to suspect some such tragic fu- 
ture. 


B “Among the many tragedies of war,” says 
John Chamberlain, “one of the most frighten- 
ing is that it divides a nation into two nations: 
the men who have seen battle, and the rest 
of the community. Inevitably the soldier and 
the civilian come to live in two entirely differ- 
ent worlds of discourse. .’ Is this a place 
where the Student Movement can _ build 


bridges? 


2 


B® Perhaps our spirit, too, can lighten the 
heaviness of this bit of verse by Christine 
Turner Curtis recently in the Saturday Review: 


FROM A COLLEGE CAMPUS 


These parterres so lonely 

Where of late there trod 

The proud young men, with springing 
gait 

On the springy sod— 


Now lie sunlit, empty, 

The lawns unshadowed now, 
Save where the hawthorne draws 
In mauve, its crooked bough. 


But we remain, we remain 
(who have scutt!ed our young ) 
With all our fond logic 
Turned acid on the tongue. 


It’s a mood like that—shared by all of us 
surely once in awhile—that calls us back to 
eternal values these days. The campus still 
needs the Student World Day of Prayer! It’s 
February 18, 1945. 

THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


We're glad Sherry Reisner thinks great Prot- 
estant thoughts in the Yale Divinity Quad— 
as he did while touring Latin American mis- 
sion fields last year, and as he does traveling 
for the Student Volunteer Movement this year. 


Dr. Francesco Guerra had a fruitful year 
last year at Yale too, and is now teaching in 
the University of Mexico. 


Nearly everybody knows that Dr. Paul 
Popenoe of Los Angeles is the foremost mar- 
riage counselor in the country, author of many 
a book and article in the field. 


Another “Doctor” is Paul M. Limbert, who 
used to be Assistant Professor of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University and is 
now on the national “Y” program staff. 


As Chairman of the National Commission 
on University Work, Dr. Newton C. Fetter 
runs the agency uniting all the church-related 
student programs; he is also the able head of 
Northern Baptist student work. 


E. Hoyt Palmer is the genial Executive of 
the National Preparatory School Movement, 
long and thoughtful leader of worship among 


students. 


Roland H. Bainton is the scintillant Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University 
Divinity School, and is a special authority on 
The Reformation. 


Harold B. Ingalls, until quite recéntly Chap- 
lain at the Northfield School (Mass.), 1s a 
Secretary of the National Student Corgmittee, 
YMCA. 

“Prayer is often defined as speech with 
God; real prayer is more nearly work with 
God.”—Douglas V. Steere, in Prayer and 
Worship. 
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Thing Called 
Protestantism 


A student incisively points to the what and 


by SHERWOOD F. REISNER 


HE VAST MAJORITY of American stu- 
dents are Protestant—but they don’t 

sem to know why, or what it means 
to be so. At times it seems that there 
are just two “religious” groups, Roman 
Catholics and Jews, leaving everybody 
else a Protestant! | 

The word Protestant is a problem. It 
doesn’t mean “non-Catholic,” for most 
Protestant groups (who use the Apos- 
tle’s Creed) know that they are “Cath- 
dlic” in the original sense of the word. 
Again, some Protestant groups, such as 
pat of the Unitarian denomination, 
hesitate to call themselves Christian, 
and indeed differ little in belief from 
Reform Jews. We might designate as 
Protestant all non-Roman Catholic 
Christian faith, but this would arouse 
complaint from the Eastern Orthodox 
churches. If we were to substitute the 
term “Evangelical,” some Roman Cath- 
olics also declare that they lay claim to 
that description. 

So what is this thing called Protes- 
tantism? And, by implication: When is 
a Protestant not a Protestant? 


Is it a vague, wide-open tradition? In 
broadest terms, Protestantism in the 
United States may be described this 
way: It is a large cultural group at the 
top of the social and economic pile, 
whose ancestors established the nation, 
and whose descendants stand to some 
extent for democracy, free enterprise, 
or various phases of social betterment. 
Its members may or may not be mem- 


bers of the Church. Usually, they are: 


strongly humanitarian and have a code 
of ethics and decency which gives way 
only slowly in the modern world. 

By this account, Protestantism would 
seem to be a broad social class safely 
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why of this tradition in Christianity 


committed to the Four Freedoms, and 
holding that to be a Christian is to be 
“a good man”—beyond which no ques- 
tions need be asked! 

Is that the significant definition of 
the term? Whatever we think of the 
definition, we must agree that it gives 
no clue as to the origin of Protestant- 
ism. And more, it gives no inkling of 
the driving creative force which con- 
tinues to inspire and recreate it. 


Is it a narrowly historical group? 
Going to the other extreme, we may 
grope for the original meaning of the 
word “Protestant” in centuries past. It 
was first used after the revival of the 
Christian faith now called The Refor- 
mation had already begun. The name 
came from the famous “protest” de- 
livered by a group of German princes 
at the Diet of Spire, a stirring and inde- 
pendent assertion of the new spiritual 
insights of the day. Gradually the grow- 
ing multitudes of sympathizers with 
the Reformation came to be called 
Protestant. 

But all the varied and rich aspects 
of present-day Protestantism certainly 
do not stem from that particular his- 
torical event. For one thing, the nega- 
tive element in the “protest” has in 
non-Roman countries rather complete- 
ly disappeared. Rather, the movement 
has become creative and pioneering. 

May we not, then, look even further 
for our meaning? 


Is it not the central movement wit- 
nessing to God? Going beyond either 
of these two definitions, let us look 
closely at the term itself. Protestant 
derives from the two Latin roots pro 
and testari (to witness, testify). Thus 
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“When | consider the heavens. The 

camera sthouettes the Chapel cross against 

the circling stars. Colby College, Maine. 
Photographed by Joseph Smith 


in the original sense, “to protest” means 
“to testify for.” Just that sort of action 
has been, and is today, the genius of 
the Protestant movement. This is a 
movement of vast, convinced afhrma- 
tions. 


What does this tradition afhirm? It 
staunchly declares the glory of God, 
and makes it man’s purpose to serve 
him. It has been willing to die for the 
assertion that the Word of God, the 
Bible, as interpreted by the Spirit of 
God, is the one reliable rule for living 
and believing. Pre-eminence is accorded 
to God, not to man, and finds expres- 
sion in personal allegiance to Christ. 


These phrases have perhaps a decep- 
tive simplicity to us. But their procla- 
mation has inspired more martyrs for 
the faith than have met their death in 
any other Christian group. They have 
kindled a faith which has inspired 
whole peoples to develop democratic 
ways, to abolish slavery, to educate the 
common people, to look after the poor 
and the suffering. Even though this 
faith has usually been alive only among 
the few at the center, it has set the 
social and ethical standards for the 
great majority. It has kindled learning 
and brotherhood and decency. 

Strangely enough, even though such 
Protestantism has continued to provide 
a complete rationale and defense for its 
position, it has actually not regarded 
the opinion of men, however high or 
low; it has put its whole confidence in 
God. The social sensitiveness of Prot- 
estantism has arisen as a corollary of 


(Turn to page 7) 
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What About 


by PAUL POPENOE 


LL GREAT RELIGIOUS GROUPS urge 
A their young people to “marry your 
own. This course is partly a matter of 
self-preservation, for marriages outside 
the fold may represent an irreparable 
loss in membership. Thus in some 
Roman Catholic parishes it has been 
found that 50% of all marriages are 
with non-Catholics. While the non- 
Catholic sometimes becomes a convert, 
the Catholic partner more frequently 
gives up communion. Similarly, some 
Jewish organizations have reported that 
one-third of their members marry non- 
Jews. Any church which wants to sur- 
vive would therefore take an unfavor- 
able view of marriages which threat- 
ened to deprive it of many of its young 
and active members. 

But beyond this, it is a matter of com- 
mon observation that marriages in 
which the two partners differ widely 
in their religious convictions are less 
likely to succeed. They involve a strong 
difference of opinion, in a_ situation 
where unity rather than difference 1s 
necessary. A number of surveys, dating 
from a generation or more ago, could 
be cited to show an excess breakage 
among married partners who differ 
markedly in their religious afhliations. 

Much comment has been caused by 
more recent researches which did not 
present the same finding. In particular, 
that made by E. W. Burgess and Leon- 
ard Cottrell, Jr., at the University of 
Chicago reported differences about re- 
ligion to be a relatively unimportant 
factor in marital agreement or disagree- 
ment. But it would be a mistake to 
apply these findings too generally. They 
can not be considered representative. 
The study was made on a small num- 
ber (526) ot couples, mostly Chicago- 
ans, one-third of them graduate stu- 
dents at the university, their average 
length of marriage only three years. In 
such a group, religious or at least de- 
nominational convictions are not likely 
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Mixed Marriages? 


to be very strong. They are by no 
means representative of the whole 
American population. 

It will be much safer to fall back 
on the proposition that the most 
successful marriages are between 
persons who have to a large degree 
the same background, the same 
ideals, the same tastes and habits. 
While it is not necessary that 
husband and wife have identical 
interests, it is highly important 
that they accept and sympathize 
with each other’s interests. If they 
differ conspicuously in anything 
that is important to them, whether it 
be religion, race, education, socio-eco- 
nomic level, or politics, they lack to that 
extent the basis of unity that is so im- 
portant in matrimony. 


Risk has a Price 

If two persons have no definite or 
strongly-felt religious convictions, their 
marriage will not strike any snags of 
doctrinal difference. But their prospects, 
statistically speaking, will be unfavor- 
able otherwise, for all studies agree that 
the happiest marriages are between per- 
sons who have had active church afhlia- 
tion and participation in the work of 
church organizations. 

Even if two persons differ strongly 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
FAMILY RELATIONS is justly famous. 
Under the directorship of Paul Po- 
penoe it aids individuals to marry in- 
telligently and make needed marital 
adjustments. Works through lectures, 
group discussion, individual confer- 
ences. Has a circulating library of 
books dealing with love, marriage, par- 
enthood, mental and social hygiene. 
Also has a low-fee extension service 
to aid those called on to lead, advise 
or instruct others with their persona! 
and family problems. (Address: Amer- 
ican Institute of Family Relations, 607 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


University of Denver} 


in their religious views, they might get 
along pretty comfortably in wedded 
partnership if they were dropped on a 
desert island. But few of us are going 
to set up homes on desert islands. We 
are living among other people, perhaps 
among those with whom we grew up; 
and it is partly this background which 
creates our difficulties. We have to deal 
not merely with our wives or husbands 
but with a great array, on each side, 
of relatives, friends, old associates, Sun- 
day school teachers, ministers, priests, 
rabbis, fellow members of the Knights 
of Columbus or of the B'nai B'rith or 
of the Epworth League, or whatever it 
may be—all these influences pulling 
and hauling in different directions. 


One who proposes to marry out o 
his own group must therefore recognize 
that he will have to pay a price. The 
first thing to do is to decide what this 
price will be. It may be giving up his 
own church and uniting with that ot 
the partner; it may require both part 
ners to give up their old affiliations and 
unite on some new and neutral ground 
it may result in both dropping all afi 
iations and going ahead churchless; 
may have almost any other effect. Make 
up your mind, coolly and deliberately, 
what the price will be. 

Next, decide whether you want 
pay the price. (Turn to page 7) 
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Spires and 


This number isn’t to fight any bat- 
les, write any history, make any con- 
verts, or even yet to smile wanly and 
murmur, “Isn't it nice to be Protes- 
tant!” 

What we do try is to lay our student- 
Christian head on the chest of the body 
Protestant, and listen for heart-beats— 
to know something of the power that 
pulsates there, to observe how deep the 
breathing, how swift and sure the cir- 
culation of lite. 

Many a student “Protestant” dis- 
avows even that name. We are so busy 
with interfaith ventures, “fruitful coop- 
eration, {ree worship, and social action 
that we'd rather be caught dead than 
“ntolerant, “illiberal’—or distinctive- 
ly Protestant. So we bow ourselves out 
theologically and liturgically, and game- 
ly agree that we're just somebody who 
doesn't happen to be a Jew or a Roman 
Catholic. 

But that won't go, permanently. If 
this tradition of ours is valuable and 
central—as some of us believe it is— 
we need to grasp it, declare it, move 
forward with it. Latourette of Yale has 
shown that Christianity has affected the 
world faster and more deeply in the 
last 300 years than in all 1,600 before 
that. In such analysis we see Protestant 
values as the very heart of our culture. 
It is to glimpse some of the inner genius 
of this heritage and claim, that we 
speak seriously of Protestantism here 
“within the family.” 


Accusative 


Several years back, Cardinal Ville- 
neuve had Quebec “communist” places 
padlocked because “Error has no 
nghts.” (Alackaday—who defines er- 
for? For further details, see the Cardi- 
nal!) 

College students face such padlocks 
on only: certain issues. One is intermar- 
rage—with the old insistence that the 
non-Roman Catholic abandon his or 
her faith, or swear not to teach it to 
the children. Another is interfaith ac- 
tivity: we may meet together but not 
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pray together. A third is politics, with 
Roman Catholic friends normally dif- 
fering with our (Protestant) reactions to 
Franco, Russia, child-labor laws, cer- 
tain candidates for office, and certain 
medical legislation. A fourth is every- 
day culture: we lamely agree to have 
fish today because otherwise some of 
us will be embarrassed. 

Looking beyond campus, we see far 
bigger padlocks, as the Roman Catholic 
pattern becomes more secure and dog- 
matic each year. There is a “solid Cath- 
olic vote,’ when it is needed. The birth- 
rate, carefully safeguarded, is impres- 
sive. In cities largely Protestant, often a 
great majority of public school teachers 
are Roman Catholic. Similar set policy 
trains diplomats for key foreign posts, 
and has astounded Protestant military 
chaplains with the power and arro- 
gance of Roman Catholic perferment 
there. From the remotest Legion of 
Decency unit acting in behalf of legal- 
ized bingo, to the appointment of en- 
voys to Vatican City, here is an ag- 
gressive, wise, dogmatic movement in 
American life. 

Last century, riots of the “Know 
Nothing” movement broke out as peo- 
ple suddenly resented Roman Catholic 
arrogance, little understood. Let’s know 
something of what that tradition is. 
But \et us know, abundantly and keen- 
ly, the creative insights of our own 
Protestant Christianity, as we face the 
tragic perplexities of this new year 


The Student Confat 


What's happened at Denison as we 
go to press? As a carefully delegated 
all-student group gathered there from 
December 27 on, to talk about new 
steps toward student Christian unity, 
history of a new kind may have been 
made—as at another Ohio-college con- 
ference, Wooster, last Christmas. 

It’s been a Protestant affair. Only 
nine adults—and they invited not to 
talk much. Student initiative, student- 
led devotional life, student vision—this 
is the younger generation in action. It’s 
even typically Protestant that these dele- 
gates have had their expenses paid 
trom budgets of their wistfully absent 
adult advisers! Whatever has been the 
upshot, may God’s good pleasure have 
been in the whole venture. 


Crystal Ball for 1945 


As the new year comes ‘round, we 
look into our larder of provisions for 
INTERCOLLEGIAN readers in months 
ahead. February promises a right dra- 
matic number on global aid to students. 
March majors on freedom in _ higher 
education—hot issue not only in Texas 
but in many a state. In April there'll be 
a controversial discussion on “Campus 
—Grow Up!” In May we will try to 
understand our world through the 
work we are doing, while by June we'll 
hope for some pointers on “Students 


and World Order.” 


Keep telling us what the Movement 
does want talked about in these brief 
but we trust timely pages! We'll keep 
chewing our editorial pencil to good 
effect in filling the orders. 


A Prayer for New Days 


Clean strength of Christ, 
Kindling of Spirit, 

Life new in God as in gentler days: 
Give power to stand, 


To heal, to plead Thy love! Amen. 
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MEDITATION 


The time-mark called a year has ticked; 

Fresh calendars replace the old. 

Look not back, look not back, look ahead! 

But how? 

How can one see what the new year holds? 
How can one hope but with fingers crossed? 
We'll try! 

We'll look beyond— 

Beyond this year or any other. 

We'll work this year for better years to come. 
Maybe, so doing, this year shall have its glory 


And its hope. 
E.H.P. 


PRAYER (take time, please) 


Ever-living God, by whose mercy we have come 
to the gateway of another year; grant that we 
may enter it with humble and grateful hearts; 
and confirm our resolution, we beseech thee, to 
walk more closely in thy way, and labor more 
faithfully in thy service, according to the teach- 
ing and example of thy Son, our Lord. Let not 
the errors and offenses of the past cling to us, 
but pardon us and set us free, that with purer 
purpose and a better hope we may renew our 
vows in thy presence and set forth under the 
guidance of thy spirit, to travel in the path 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day of thy heavenly kingdom. Through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Book of Common Worshio 


IN SUCH AN AGE! 


To be alive in such an age! 

With every year a lightning page 

Turned in the world’s great wonder-book 
Whereon the leaning nations look 

Where men speak strong for brotherhood 
For peace and universal good; 

When miracles are everywhere 

And every inch of common air 

Throbs a tremendous prophecy 

Of greater marvels yet to be... . 

Fling forth thy sorrow to the wind 

And link thy hope with humankind: 
Breathe the world-thought, do the world-deed, 
Think highly of thy brother’s need. 

Give thanks with all thy flaming heart, 
Crave but to have in it a part— 

Give thanks and clasp thy heritage— 

To be alive in such an age! 


Angela Morgan 
in Quotable Poems, Clark-Gillespie 


“Are you sheltered, curled up and content by 
your world’s warm fire? 
Then | say that your soul is in danger, 
The sons of the Light, they are down with God 
in the mire... .” 


Edwin Markham 
in Quotable Poems, Clark -Gillespie 


“Religion stands at the crossroads. Through- 
out the world the parties of social progress are, 
in general, either passively or actively anti- 
religious. Organized religion, on the defensive, 
tends to range itself, actively or passively, with 
the conservatives and the reactionaries. But 
the tide of social evolution cannot forever be 
dammed by the dykes of vested interest. The 
progressive forces are bound to win; and it looks 
as though the bursting of the dykes would be 
quick and catastrophic. If in that hour religion 
is found still on the side of reaction, as it was 
in Russia, it must suffer almost total eclipse. Its 
existing forms will be doomed to destruction.” 


John Macmurray 
in Living Prayerfully, Kirby Page 


“Christianity 1s not the doing of certain things, 
but a certain way of doing everything.” 


THIS IS A GREAT MOMENT 


“You, at this moment, have the honor to be- 
long to a generation whose lips are touched by 
fire. .. . The human race now passes through 
one of its great crises. New ideas, new issues—a 
new call for men to carry on the work of right- 
eousness, of charity, of courage, of patience, and 
cf loyalty—all these things have come and are 
daily coming to you. 

“When you are old .. . however memory brings 
back this moment to mind, let it be able to say 
to you, That was a great moment. .. . | studied, 
| loved, | labored, unsparingly and hopefully, to 


be worthy of my generation.” 
Josiah Royce 
in Living Prayerfully, Kirby Page 


CLOSING PRAYER 


O God, who hast taught us to trust in thee as 
our loving Father, open our hearts to share that 
most daring faith which thou hast revealed to 
thy servants in all ages, till the littleness of our 
knowledge is lost in the greatness of thy love; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Charles Lewis Slattery 
in Prayers Ancient and Modern 
Compiled by E. Hoyt Palmer 
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PROTESTANTISM 
(From page 3) 

sensitivencss to the divine will only. Its 
great men of decision and action have 
been the most insistent that achievement 
has not been theirs, but that of God 
who orders and wills it, through them. 

Is this not Protestantism: absolute 
faith and confidence in God and His 
Word? Wherever this bold faith is 
found, it is expressed in love and obedi- 
ence to Christ, seeking nothing except 
to respond to the love of God and to 
carry out his intention. That is Protes- 
rant Christianity, a way of life strong 
and creative as it faces forward. 


MIXED MARRIAGES 
(From page 4) 

If you do, then pay it in advance and 
go ahead without looking backward in 
vain regrets. Don’t take anything for 
granted; dont go ahead with the 
thought that “I won't make an issue 
out of this now—I’m sure she'll come 
around to my way of thinking after 
awhile.” She may be thinking the same 
thing about you! Much of the difficulty 
comes from the attempt to work out 
in later years the problems that should 
have been resolved before marriage. 

Finally, if you want to avoid such 
dificulties altogether, you can take the 
simple course of falling in love with 
and marrying someone in your own 
large group. 


“But darling I can’t marry 
you on Thursday — I have 
an Art 105 slide quiz.” 


Sketch by Jean Anderson; 
in lassar, a Second Glance 
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VOCATION 


As Protestants See It 


Historically one of the revolutionary 
insights of the Reformation was its re- 
discovery of Christian “calling.” In 
mediaeval times, and still in mediaeval 
doctrine, only monks, priests, and nuns 
were really regarded as “called” to their 
work: a cobbler’s or farmer's career was 
held to be less “holy” than that of the 
clergy. The Protestant declaration of 
“the priesthood of all believers” has 
been a key to Western culture since the 
16th century. It 1s thoughtfully sketch- 
ed again for students today in this 
article. | 


F I HAD TO GUEss at the No. 1 long- 
I range problem that is asked by col- 
lege men and women in normal times, 
close to the top I should put this ques- 
tion: What can I do in life that will 
count? Even in war time doubtless this 
question hovers in the background of 
decisions about what part to play in 
the armed forces or in civilian life. Hav- 
ing only one life to live, all of us in 
our serious moments ponder how to 
invest it most effectively. 

For the evangelical Christian the 
problem of vocation is not an elective 
in a long list of decisions to be faced: 
it is the céntral and impelling question 
of his life. Being a Christian cannot be 
defined fundamentally in terms of be- 
lief or behavior; it is a commitment of 
the whole of life to God and his pur- 
poses, as known through Jesus Christ. 
“Thou shalt love with all . 
heart, mind, soul strength.” 

Christian vocation involves tar more 
than “entering a vocation,” it is the 
Christian at work. It begins when- 
ever the commitment is made. The 
Christian student is carrying on his 
Christian 


vocation in college. The 


in uniform trying—often  uncer- 
tainly and with agony of heart—to 
tollow a vocation that was not of his 
own choosing. Only if he can find some 
way of relating his present activity to 
God's purposes for this distraught 
world, can he gain any measure of 
inner peace. Christian vocation is a 
whole 


constant process involving a 


series of decisions, including what oc- 


by PAUL M. LIMBERT 


cupation to follow. Viewed in this light, 
Christian women are as much con- 
cerned about vocation as are men, not 
only if they plan a career, but for the 
sake of the fullest use of their powers 
in home and community. 

Any usetul work may be an expres- 
sion of Christian vocation. The line ot 


demarcation is not vertical, between 
some occupations and others, but hort- 
zontal. On what level must one work 
in order to express his Christian pur- 
poses effectively? What are the prac- 
tical tests that may be applied to any 
valid occupation to determine whether 
the work is of Christian quality? 


Good Workmanship 


Good intentions are no substitute for 
skill and knowledge in one’s daily 
work. Whatever other attributes a 
Christian physician may have, his de- 
voutness is no excuse for ineptness in 
medical practice. The influence of a 
Christian wite and mother is_ partly 
measured by her skill in household 
management and her artistry in home 
making. On the campus the Christian’s 
vocation consists in no small degree in 
being a good student. As Robert Cal- 
houn has helped us to see more clearly, 
Christian vocation is sharing in God's 
work. 

Christian vocation can be carried out 
anywhere, in any type of occupation, 
and it involves good workmanship. 

A cryptic phrase full of meaning ap- 
peared in the CAristian News Letter 
from England some months ago—‘All 


(Turn to page 16) 
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The Cohesive Power of Protestantism 


Historically it was a 
Christian revolution 


by ROLAND H. BAINTON 


ROTESTANTISM, like Christianity, has 

been one of the most divisive and 
one of the most cohesive forces in his- 
tory. Often it has been cohesive at the 
very point where it was divisive. Plain- 
ly, Protestantism disrupted the unity 
of the Roman Catholic Church as the 
latter had not been disrupted since the 
days of the separation of the Greek and 
Latin branches. Many today, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, lament the division 
of the sixteenth century and reproach 
Protestantism with having added one 
more to the rifts by which modern so- 
ciety is rent. Such critics fail to observe 
that, in dividing, Protestantism united. 
The Church was split—but Christianity 
was revived. The Catholic Church it- 
self was stimulated by the protest to a 
thorough renovation and the whole lite 
of Europe was so religiously quickened 
that if there is any spiritual unity left 
today in the western world we should 
give thanks for it to Martin Luther. 


Church in the Pit 

At the time of Luther’s emergence 
the Catholic Church was externally 
united over the greater part of Europe. 
The Greeks, Russians, Bulgarians and 
Bohemians had separate churches, but 
Europe in the main had but one. But 
what was the condition of that church? 
To call it spiritually moribund is not to 
resurrect a Protestant caricature. All of 
the more earnest spirits within the 
Church in the sixteenth century la- 
mented the abuses. Modern Catholic 
historians are perfectly candid in look- 
ing upon the popes of the Renaissance 
as a scourge of God sent to plague the 
Church. The indulgence trafic against 


the papacy itself was a participant. The 
most Christian king of France and the 
Most Holy Vicar of Christ could make 
alliances against each other with the 
infidel Turk. Machiavelli was inspired 
to make his analysis of the unprincipled 
conduct of states by his observance of 
papal politics. The Church eased its 
conscience by leaving the precepts of 
Christ to be observed by monks. Chris- 
tians were thus split into two groups: 
the elite who endeavored to exemplify 
the ideal, and the common run _ for 
whom religion was little more than a 
magical device for evading the penal- 
ties of wrong-doing. Religion did not 
control life. Christianity did not per- 
meate the Church. Christian living was 
itself split. 

In that situation Martin Luther was 
the great uniter. The reason is that he 
was himself a man of religion. He did 
not rebel primarily against the financial 
exploitation of Germany by a venal Ital- 
ian papacy. His first attack on in- 
dulgences struck rather at the source 
of his own salary. He was outraged by 
a traffic in holy things and a belittling 
of the terrible earnestness of the way of 
salvation. Man is a rebel against God, 
the High and Holy with whom there 
can be no peace until man himself is 
drastically re-formed through the shat- 
tering as by lightning of all of his self- 
centered aspirations. Chastened, con- 
trite, humble, he must throw himself 
upon the mercy of the God revealed in 


_ Christ, that by faith there may come a 


new strength and joy and a new direc- 
tion for all living. 


Pope’s Error Makes History 


But the unity of Christianity was nog 
rent. Rather it was restored. Religion 
became a dominant concern, even in 
politics, for at least another century 
and a half. In place of that most Chri. 
tian king of France, who when discom. 
fitted by the most Christian king of 
Spain, appealed for help to the mog 
unchristian Sultan of the Turks, we 
find in Luther's Germany a prince who 
when advised at the Diet of Augsburg 


to leave the signing of the confession 


to the theologians because princes stood 
in greater danger, replied, “I, too, will 
confess my Lord.” “Let goods and kip. 
dred go. This mortal life also.” These 
lines of Martin Luther’s hymn resound. 
ed from the throats of men who suffered 
captivity, exile and the stake rather 
than renounce their faith. 


Cohesion Through Cleavage 


The Roman Catholic Church itself 
was stimulated to carry through 4a 
house cleaning. A beginning had ab 
ready been made before Luther by 
Cardinal Ximenes in Spain, but the 
papacy itself had been quite unaffected, 


The Protestant onslaught hastened a 


reform which might have come in 
time through the reformatory influences 
within the Church, but of this we can- 
not be too confident. Catholicism easily 
becomes decadent when not kept on its 
toes by a vigorous Protestant rival. No 
where in the world 1s Roman Catholi- 


which Luther protested is frankly casti- This message of Martin Luther was 

3 gated as a scandal. The papacy itself to demolish the unity of the Church be- 

4 had sunk from its high position as the cause a venal, frivolous pope and his 

“J arbiter of the disputes of Europe to the councilors did not recognize the lan- 

a place of a petty Italian principality. The guage of the New Testament. They 

“a popes were, some of them profligates, pronounced Luther a heretic for no m 
as some warriors, some dilettantes in the other reason than that he proclaimed of 
a arts and letters. None was a man of the gospel of the Apostle Paul. If blame ju 
o consecration and piety. Religion had is to be allocated for disrupting the th 
s. ceased to influence public life. The new unity of Christendom, then it rests of 
= rising national states pursued their own squarely on the shoulders of the Cath- HISTORIC: Luther nailed his theses on the by 
a interests in a balance of power in which olic hierarchy of the sixteenth century. door of the Castle Church, Wittenberg. 
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It is Sunday morning, and these soldiers are receiving Communion. U'. S. Army Signal Corps Photograph 
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cism so fine as in England and _ the 
United States where it has not had 
everything its own way. If today Cath- 
olics and Protestants can raise a com- 
mon voice against tyranny, on behalf 
of the ostracized races, in favor of a 
just and durable peace the reason 1s 
that the secularism within the Church 
of the sixteenth century was arrested 
by the Protestant Reformation. 

At another and a deeper point the 
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Christian life was integrated by Martin 
Luther. If he introduced the cleavage 
between Catholic and Protestant he 
abolished the cleavages between the lay- 
man, the priest and the monk. All 
Christians stand: on one level before 
God and one another. In the presence 
of God there is no class which has 
readier access than any other to the 
throne of grace. All Christians are 
priests. Some, to be sure, are set aside 


as ministers of religion in the interests 
of good order; but in an extremity any 
Christian may serve as a minister. And 
no Christians are monks. The injunc- 
tions of the Sermon on the Mount are 
not to be conserved by setting aside a 
special group to exemplify them while 
the majority of Christians are suffered 
to live on a lower level. The ethic of 
Jesus, high and hard as it is, is binding 
upon all. 
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A Catholic Layman Speaks yale 


by FRANCESCO GUERRA 


(Dr. Guerra ts a national leader in 
student life in Spain, a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church. After serving 
with the Spanish Loyalists, he trans- 
ferred to the University of Mexico and 
there was awarded a research fellowship 
at the Yale Medical School. During his 
year in New Haven he was an active 
leader of the Yale International Club, 
one of the activities sponsored by 
Duight Hall. He returned last fall to 
the faculty of the University of Mexico.) 


T IS PERHAPS EASIER for the foreigner 
I to appreciate how the strong sense 
of treedom has fertilized the very soil 
of America and penetrated her soul, 
and how it continues to inspire her life 
and works. The virtue of tolerance, the 
basic ideas of democracy, the genuine 
practice of self-government, the respect 
for religious differences, the free choice 
ot work or place of residence—all these 
we see plainly in our ordinary daily life, 
just as they have existed from colonial 
times. On the street, in the university, 
or in the club we may talk and shake 


it has not been possible to know the 
“Four Freedoms.” 


Perhaps even more significant than 
these new vistas of freedom—and sure- 
ly the most unique experience await- 
ing Latin American youth in_ the 
United States—is the discovery of the 
astonishing diversity in forms of wor- 
ship of the Supreme Being which exist 
side by side, enjoying mutual respect. 
This is of prodigious importance be- 
cause the idealistic disillusionment of 
Latin youth, the great majority of 
whom are Catholic, is in great part 
due to the loss of all religious faith. 


This situation is caused by the med- 
dling of the (Roman) Church in prob- 
lems foreign to its essence, the arro- 
gance and luxury of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchies, and the gradual loss of true 
Christian content with exclusive reli- 
ance on a liturgy of pomp and show. 
All our youth are so systematically in- 
doctrinated—religious dogmas are ab- 
sorbed with mother’s milk—that con- 
science itself forbids any independent 


Mexico Tourist Association 


Beautiful churches, vast skies—both abound 
in Dr. Guerra’s Mexico. 


The Protestant Contribution 


Our great teacher, Unamuno, who 
has discussed this subject so brilliantly. 
made the comment that while Catholic. 
ism produced individual heroes, Prot. 
estantism produced _ intelligent, 
happy societies enjoying economic and 
political freedom. As Latin youth in the 
United States find themselves confront. 
ed with an often bewildering variety 
of Christian beliefs, they are neverthe- 
less attracted and interested by these 
new facets of Christian truth which 
seem more human, and indeed more 


hands with some modern Roger Wil- religious thinking and change of faith Christian, than what they have been 
liams, some new Captain John Smith, is almost unthinkable. We face the brought up to believe bbe the best, i | 
of a Meeker. dr a Penn. or one of the same problem in the weight of tradi- not the only true Pe There can 
Pilgrim fathers. We read in the face tion which obstructs the advance of be no doubt that Such Oe 
of such men that gracious simplicity, new social ideals. But the problem 1S make a major contribution to our spir- 
that passion for freedom which makes still more acute in this area because not itual a an —_ ub > 
us feel deeply grateful for there is only we ourselves as individuals but the ward the future with hope. 
born again in us the youth of Latin destiny of our peoples is bound up with Ganivet, who 1s considered by many 
America, confidence in these ideals. In the destiny of the Roman Catholic to be the eam on a yee <i 
short, we rediscover democracy. faith. further 
introducing not only free thinkers but 
Freedom in Practice Protestant evangelists among us, both 
Then it is that we hear once again rte genta gee for the contribution they have to make 
the words of Don Quixote: “Freedom, to our spiritual structure and for the 
Sancho, is one of the most precious peaches good of the Roman Catholic Church 
Protestantism can recapture the initiative 
gifts that the centuries have given to itself in recovering and deepening tts | 
men. Freedom! We are accustomed to OS st eee wn Christian life. On Latin youth falls |’ 
see it and admire it with the same pas- wae ee ore responsibility for gearing the peoples | - 
Christianity is true. Christianity is not true 
sion and lack of common sense with peck Pe ae of Latin culture to the rhythm of more 
because it will save civilization. It will save 
which one may cherish and revere a ena ss te eel progressive cultures. In this movement 
civilization because it is true! 
religious image. We give thanks, be- the rediscovery of freedom and de | ® 
cause in the United States we have Century mocracy, and the recovery of religious 
been able to see at first hand freedom faith, unshackled by blind dogma, must E 
in the actual practice. For many of us POP be important factors. 
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Student Protestantism is United 


by NEWTON C. FETTER 


OST STUDENTS ARE NOT clear as to 
M why they are “Baptist” —**Metho- 
dist” 
As a matter of fact, students for the 
most part are attracted to a Student 
Christian than 
they are to any sect or denomination. 
They are “ecumenical”-minded; they 
enjoy inclusive fellowship. While their 


Movement tar more 


elders often fear differences of opinion 
and methods, college youth enjoy di- 
versity and are curious to explore their 
neighbors’ ways of worship and of 
Christian work. It is no hardship for 
a Texas Baptist student to become an 
Episcopalian, a Congregational student 
to become a Quaker. 

Years ago these “ecumenical” experi- 
ences were provided almost exclusively 
by the Student Christian Association 
or by the Student Volunteer Movement. 
At conferences, students have felt the 
sweep of a great movement, part of a 
church that had tremendous historic 
significance. At the turn of the century 
the denominations too began to give 
special attention to their students who 
were enrolled in the large colleges and 
Church 


education appointed university pastors. 


state universities. boards’ of 


There arose the Westminster Founda- 


“Protestant Services 0800; Catholic Mass 
1630"—so reads the sign outside this chapel 
on Majuro, an atoll in the Marshall Islands. 


(British Combine) 
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On Campus, the evangelical combination of freedom and 
unity has proved itself——and it moves ahead. 


Seal of the 


World Council 
unified symbol of Protestantism. 


of Churches, 


tions, the Wesley Foundations, the Pil- 
grim Fellowship, the Roger Williams 
Clubs, the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion, the Canterbury Clubs, and others. 
The denominational student groups, or- 
ganized at universities, have grown 
rapidly during the last forty years and 
have taken a significant place in the 
religious life of the campus. 

In increasing numbers the church 
groups and the Student Christian Asso- 
ciations have learned to cooperate and 
have presented a united Christian front 
on the campus. The classic examples of 
cooperative religious work are at the 
University of Pennsylvania and at Cor- 
nell University. But these well estab- 
lished institutions present not the only 
example. One thinks of the vigorous 
united student Christian work at the 
University of Maine, at Massachusetts 
State College, at Kalamazoo, or at 
Illinois State Uni- 
versity—to mention only a few. Over 


Southern Normal 
a broader area the Student Christian 
Movements in New England and New 
York, which have been functioning for 
many years, provide rich ecumenical 
experience of students and adult lead- 
ers of various religious backgrounds. 
These local and area Student Chris- 
tian Movements are vital in their own 
right but they are also symptomatic: 
they contain within them both the de- 


sire and the energy to move forward to 
something more meaningful and more 
compelling than has yet been achieved 
in American Christianity. One felt this 
urge and this creative energy at the 
W ooster held 
during the holidays of 1943-44. Said a 


Planning Conference, 
Southern theological student at the 
close of that conterence: “My eyes have 
been opened by the messages and my 
heart has been opened by the experi- 
ences of international and _ interracial 
fellowship.” Once a person has attended 
a Wooster Conference it is very difh- 
cult for him to withdraw into denomi- 
national isolationism. 

The organization of the 
United Student Christian Council of 


recent 


America 1s the natural “next step” in a 
series of experiments and experiences in 
Christian unity. It was born of a long 
existing urge, a hope and a latent re- 
ligious energy which will take form 
both in Christian faith and in Christian 
This drawn its 
vigor from the life of the Student 
YWCA, Student YMCA, and _ the 
church student groups; it 
birth at a momentous time in history. 


work. Council has 


comes to 


It comes to birth in the closing years 
of a global war when much which the 
Church of Christ has built has been 
temporarily wrecked; when the Church 
is calling for trained Christian leader- 
ship; when the United States of Amer- 
ica 1S in a(position either to push the 
world further into chaos or to lead it 
toward an order of peace and good will. 

Atter the war the college campuses of 
America will be crowded with students. 
The re-making of the world will de- 
pend in considerable measure on the 
attitudes which dominate the lives of 
A divided Christianity can 
never supply the required leadership. 


students. 


Fortunately there exists today a con- 
vinced group of Christian students who 
with their leaders in the student re- 
ligious fields are resolved to move 
ahead together in faith and in practice 
to secure the blessings of justice and 
freedom. 
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Are World Movement: 


PLANNING: A Chinese student at work on 
a project for the rebuilding of his country. 


BUILDING THE FUTURE 


“Building the future, not rebuilding 
the past, is the watchword everywhere,” 
according to Roland Elliott, WSCF of- 
heer for Relief and Reconstruction, re- 
cently returned from Europe. Two 
months in England and France were 
given to contacts with and clearances 
for World Student Relief and WSCF 
workers. WSR _ will attempt re- 
establish the shattered student lite with- 
in the universities,, when the latter are 
resurrected. “Leadership for this task,” 
said Elliott, “must and will come from 
within the countries; but American, 
Canadian and British goals for reliet 
funds are grossly inadequate. At least 
$200,000 are needed, over and above re- 
lief funds contributed through World 
Student Service Fund, to meet the 
famine of faith which is no less critical 
than the conditions of spiritual hunger. 
B Plan immediately for sacrificial giving to 
the Reconstruction program of the WSCF 
during Lent (February 14 to April 1), launch- 
ing the effort on the Federation Day of 
Prayer, Sunday, February 18. (A special serv- 
ice is available from your national headquar- 
ters). 


BARE ESSENTIALS 


Student Secretaries of the Chinese 
YMCA and YWCA, meeting in con- 
ference in Chungking, formulated the 
guide posts (below) for program and 
personal life. The statement is not a 
final creed, nor does it include all that 
Christians believe; it suggests the bare 
essentials only: 
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1. We believe that God is the source 
of all being: eternally at work in the 
universe to the end that all things may 
exist and develop in conformity with 
his perfect will, and to enable all men 
to become true children of God. 

2. We believe that God and His 
Truth are sovereign above all. . . 
When the will of man ts in conflict with 
the will of God, we must obey God 
rather than man. 

3. We believe that since man is a 
child of God, human personality is of 
unlimited dignity. 

4. We believe that whereas God is 
perfect, man is sinful. For this reason 
man ought ever in humility to seek 
God's righteous judgments. Man can 
thus obtain forgiveness and be a man 
reborn. 

5. We believe that Jesus Christ is 
God's supreme revelation to the life of 

6. We believe that God’s truth has a 
guiding and transforming power over 
human life. Men are thus enabled to 
eschew evil and follow good, and find 
repentance and renewal. This power 
makes us look toward Jesus and accept 
Him as Lord, and brings the Christians 
of all the world, without distinctions of 
race or nationality, into a universal fel- 
lowship, proclaiming the common gos- 
pel of God’s salvation. This power 1s 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 

7. We believe that the Bible is the 
most valuable source of the religious 
experience of men. In it God speaks 
to us directly. . . . At the same time 
we believe that all truth outside the 
Bible is also revealed of God, and is 
to be welcomed and accepted. 

8. We believe that the Christian 
Church, although weak and imperfect, 
is the one body for the proclamation of 
the Gospel of salvation of Jesus Christ, 
and also binds in the fellowship of a 
world family all who believe. Not only 
do we wish to join the Church, but we 
wish also with all our strength to help 
her, that her life and power may be 
more adequately manifested in indi- 
vidual and social life. We afirm that 
the traditions of Christianity are richer 
and profounder than the faith and wor- 


ship of any one denomination. We 
should so strive that the various 
churches may in the fullest co-opera- 
tion and unity meet the spiritual needs 
of men. 

All students who desire to understand 
the Christian faith and live the Chyis. 
tian life, whether Christians or not, may 
join the fellowship of the Student 
Christian Movement. This desire is the 
only condition of membership. 


B Has your group ever tried to state the 
bare essentials of Christianity for itself? 


BATTLE OF THE PEACE 

Pete Reckard, NICC co-chairman in 
1943, and since then on the British 
SCM staff, writes: “The speed of mili- 
tary operations has forced foreign af. 
fairs on an ill-prepared public opinion 
with a now-or-never urgency.” Yet the 
apathy among British (and American?) 
students “about the shape of the post- 
war world stands in startling contrast 


to the sacrifice and heroism which is 
the price we are paying for that very 
world. . . . It is disgraceful.” He at- 
tributes the apathy in Britain to the 
weariness of five years of war, the per- 
plexity which arises from the complex- 
ity of the issues, and the haunting fears 
for the future—fears of personal inse- 
curity, fears of a world beyond control. 
Granted there are no easy solutions, 
Christian responsibility lies 1n support 
ing the best available possibilities, while 
deepening and renewing one’s identif- 
cation with the World Church whose 
unity remains unbroken. 

B Secure and study the Dumbarton Oaks 
pamphlet from: Commission on Organization 


of Peace, 8 W. 40th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. (10 cents.) 
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' EVEN THOUSAND University of Texas 
S students jumped into the struggle 
for freedom early in November. Their 
6o-foot banner, stretching clear across 
the street, read “Academic Freedom Is = 
in 
Dead” and was followed by a coffin 7 a a 
" draped in black. The university band Lone Star students, many from the Christian Assoctation, ag 
r played a funeral dirge and the student have struck a wise blow for freedom of the University. — 
it- 
body marched in protest. For three g 
' days civilian students struck and classes had served on a committee which drew were held with faculty members, alum- a 


were attended only by students in uni- 
form. The Regents had discharged 
President Homer P. Rainey at the cul- 
mination of a long feud between Re- 
gents and Administration, and the stu- 
dents rose to save the name of the uni- 
versity and state. 

The issues were clear. They had been 
known, in part, for a long time by 
many people at the university who 
had hoped that a disgracetul show- 
down could be averted. But when a re- 
gent called Vice-president J. Alton Bur- 
dine and told him to tell Dr. Rainey 
to “quit making speeches such as those 
before religious organizations,” it be- 
came clear that more than just freedom 
of speech and religion were at stake. 
Dr. Rainey accepted the challenge. In 
an address to the faculty he enumer- 
ated sixteen points at which regents 
had transgressed on the rights of the 
Administration, interfered with aca- 
demic freedom or acted otherwise to 
the detriment of the university. Re- 
prints of this address were given to the 
press and sent by Texas students to 
thousands of friends and parents. The 
sixteen points ranged from the dis- 
charge of three economics professors— 
an action since investigated and de- 
nounced by the American Association 


up eligibility rules for high school ath- 
letics which happened to disqualify the 
regent’s sons. 

Announcement of the discharge of 
Dr. Rainey was made late Wednesday 
evening, November, 1944, in Houston. 
By midnight, the Student Council had 
assembled in the Christian Association 
building in Austin to take action. They 
had been expecting something to hap- 
pen and had come prepared to spend 
most of the night. A strike was called, 
posters and pickets were distributed 
over the campus, and on Thursday 
morning the student body met in a 
mass meeting instead of in their class- 
rooms. A huge parade marched down 
to the capitol to see Governor (“Calcu- 
latin’ ”) Coke Stevenson, who promised 
to meet representatives of the students 
and “Exes”—alumni and former stu- 
dents. 

Calm, persuasive statements of the 
issues at stake were presented to the 
student body by “Mac” Wallace, Presi- 
dent of the Student Association; re- 
quests were made that there be no row- 
dyism (and there was none), that the 
students remain on strike (they did), 
and that the Council be given the sup- 
port of the student body (they got it). 


ni and citizens. A giant mass meeting 
in the gymnasium was addressed by 
Dr. Blake Smith, local minister, who 
denounced the Regents’ actions as fas- 
cist and called upon the students to 
continue their struggle uful victorious. 
state-wide radio hookup was ar- 
ranged. 

The Council called upon the Re- 
gents to give reasons for the dismissal 
of Dr. Rainey, but none were forth- 
coming. In their second mass meeting 
the students gave “Mac” Wallace a tre- 
mendous ovation when he said, “We'll 
strike ull hell freezes over, if we need 
to to win this fight’—but when he out- 
lined the plans for the immediate fu- 
ture, they supported unanimously the 
Council's recommendation stu- 
dents return to classes the following 
Monday but be ready to strike again 
if the situation demanded it. They 
knew that “a grave injustice had been 
done a good man” and the name of the 
University of Texas besmirched. They 
knew also that recognition of the Uni- 
versity would probably be withdrawn 
by the accrediting agencies, that their 
diplomas and credits would be worth- 
less, that good faculty members would 
leave the university and new able ones 
would not be attracted to it, and that 


Committees met to plan further steps; 


stion of University Professors—to the per- scores of telegrams and thousands of the same kind of peril to academic F 
18 sonal grudge of one regent who sought letters were sent to inform people of freedom might result in other colleges a 

the removal of a faculty member who the state of the issues; consultations and universities. Singing “The Eyes of is 
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Texas Are Upon You,” they went reso- 
lutely about their work while the Coun- 
cil members carried on by radio, press 
and conferences. 

The writer of this account, who hap- 
pened to be an observer of most of the 
students’ actions, came away with 
thrills running up and down his spine. 
Faith in democracy, faith in students 
to see issues clearly and to act courage- 
ously on the right side, and amazement 
at the sense of fairness and the skill 
in planning their actions—these are 
stronger as results of the experience. 
Think of it: students contributed more 
than $4,800 to help support their cause! 

Future plans of action include: (1) 
pressing the Regents for a statement 
of the grounds for dismissal of Dr. 
Rainey; (2) seeking reinstatement un- 
less satisfactory grounds are given; (3) 
working with the “Exes” to get Gov- 
ernor Stevenson to appoint better quali- 
fied regents, and (4) joining a commit- 
tee of faculty members, “Exes” and 
citizens to work with the Governor in 
establishing criteria for the appoint- 


‘ment of regents and defining responsi- 


bilities of regents and of administra- 
tors. This latter plan is to include other 
state universities and colleges in Texas. 


B Cycle: In World War I, Texas stu- 
dents waged a similar battle, which lost 
the governor of the state his job. A 
Texas student marched in the parade 
on November 3rd carrying a sign which 
read “This is Hitlerism”™; in 1918 his 
mother marched in a similar parade 
carrying one that read “This is Kaiser- 
ism’! She was a member of the Stu- 
dent YWCA then; he is a member of 
the Christian Association now. So are 
most of the leaders of the Council— 
and the Christian Association at the 
University of Texas can be given credit 
for a foremost part in the current cru- 
sade for Truth. 


® Sobering: A former German citi- 
zen, now an American non-com, told 
the Council of his experiences as a stu- 
dent in Vienna when Hitlerism was 
young. He urged the students to see the 
Regents action as the beginning of 
fascism and to fight it. 

It has been said that “small-town eco- 
nomic royalists’ dominate the Regents; 
seven of nine are corporation lawyers 
or millionaires or both. 
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The Reserue Shelf 


Reticious Liperty IN LATIN AMERICA. 
George P. Howard. The Westminster 
Press, 1944, 170 pp. $2.00. 


Religious liberty is a burning ques- 
tion in many parts of the world today, 
and undoubtedly it will be one of the 
more difficult issues to be faced at the 
peace table. 

To us in North America, religious 
liberty is a matter of tradition. We be- 
lieve that men and women should be 
free to worship as they choose, and we 
believe that such freedom is inherent 
in our democracy. But the Roman 
Catholic Church makes no such inter- 
pretation. Indeed, as the author of this 
excellent volume points out in_ his 
preface, there is evidence of a campaign 
in this country for a “post-war pro- 
gram that will grant religious freedom 
wherever the Roman Catholic Church 
is in a minority and a religious monop- 
oly wherever it has the power to sup- 
press competition.” 

Coming to the United States after 
long residence in Argentina, Dr. How- 
ard found widespread the impres- 
sion that Protestants south of the Rio 
Grande were poaching on Catholic pre- 
serves, and that the very presence of 
Protestant missionaries was a source of 
resentment. Said America (a Roman 
Catholic organ) editorially December 
26, 1942: “Whéther Protestant missions 
should be allowed to expand their work 
in Latin America today, is not a ques- 
tion for us in the United States to an- 
swer. A reply ... must come from the 
people and governments of Latin 
America.” Dr. Howard, in complete 
agreement with this point of view, 
undertook to find the answer, through 
interviews with Latin American lead- 
ers, of whom the majority were Catho- 
lic. In this book he shares the forth- 
right enthusiasm found on his fact- 
finding visit to Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Brazil, Peru, Colombia and 
Mexico, for the contribution Protestant 
Christianity has made there. 

Dr. John Mackay, in an illuminating 
Foreword, thus summarizes the matter: 
“The indigenous Protestant Churches 
of Latin America have contributed to 


literacy, to the building of moral char. 
acter, to patriotic loyalty, to cultural 
progress, and to community welfare, So 
far trom Protestant missionaries being 
a hindrance to inter-American comity, 
many have received signal honors from 
governments, from civic and education. 
al groups... .” 

Dr. Luis Alberto Sanchez, distin. 
guished Peruvian author, also sums up: 
“Catholics, who constitute the immense 
majority of our continent, are poor at 
the practice of their beliefs because they 
lack that inner fire which is the result 
of a deep and sincere faith. This ele. 
ment of faith is absent because our peo- 
ple never discuss their spiritual prob. 
lems; they are told what to believe: 
they never elaborate or work out their 
beliefs. That is why contact with other 
creeds could serve as a stimulus to 4 
real faith. ...” 

Herrick Black Young 


Harold E. Fey’s startling but eminently fair, 
factual series, CAN CATHOLICISM WIN 
AMERICA? is ready January 17 (Christian 
Century, 25c, 10 for $1.50): a must... In 
RELIGION AND THE ISSUES OF LIFE 
(Association-Revell, 1943, $1.00) we have a 
Hazen book admirab'e for a first-study dis- 
cussion of religion itself, by Eugene W. Lyman 
BLIND SPOTS 
(Friendship Press, 1944, $1.00) is Henry 
Sm:th Leiper’s lucid conversational introduc- 


of Union Seminary 


tion to new Christian attitudes toward Negroes 
and Jews, in a revision of his widely-used 
1929 volume The chaplain at Mount 
Hermon School, J. Glover Johnson, gives us 
a fresh, creative approach to a philosophy of 
religion, warmly theistic, in HIGHROADS OF 
THE UNIVERSE (Scribner, 1944, $2:50) ... 
The sim REACHING YOUTH FOR CHRIST 
(Moody, 1944, $1.00) describes the current 
amazing wave of mass meetings in various 
cities under fundamentalists . . . REVIVAL- 
ISM IN AMERICA (Scribner, 1944, $2.00) 
traces acutely the evangelistic frontier in each 
generation, not deprecatingly, in a keen anal- 
ysis by William Warren Sweet . . . In the 
Beards’ BASIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES (New Home, 1944, 69c) religion 1s 
underestimated and other o!d omissions and 
commissions of Charles A. and Mary R. fe- 
cur: a blurred but easy-to-take picture... 
George P. Howard's RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN LATIN AMERICA (Westminster, 1944, 
$2.00) is a timely factual job reviewed else- 
where in this issue . . . ENOUGH AND TO 
SPARE (Harper, 1944, $2.00) is an optimistic 
injunction to share global wealth, by our good 
friend Harvard geologist Kirtley Mather . . - 


Our lead-article writer last month, Mary Ellen 


Chase of Smith (not Wellesley as we some: 
how managed to say!), stirs up drama and 
interest in THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON 
READER (Macmillan, 1944, $2.50). 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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| PROGRAM PLANNING— 
So Conversations with Christian Association Cabinets 
Ing 
ity, 
d Und ding P 
A 
OW NACV STAN 
tin 
up: Catholic and Jewish students have olic and Jewish friends what Christian MEETING 6: The Growth of Prot 
Nse | been members of Student Christian As- faith means to them. Since clarity con- estant Unity. See What Is the Church 
r at sciations these many years. On the cerning the Protestant position is im- Doing?—Henry P. Van Dusen ( Friend- 
hey several hundred, small, predominantly portant for members of all three faiths, ship Press, 60c) tor a description of the 
sult | Protestant campuses, where the YMCA discussion of its essentials might well moves toward church unity through the | 
ele- and YWCA are the only religious or- be undertaken by the entire Christian formation of the World Council of 
€0- | ganizations, Jewish and Catholic stu- Association or by smaller groups rep- Churches and through the uniting of a 
rob- dents participate in the program. It 1s resenting all its members. several denominations. Most students y 
“ve: -ommon for a non-Protestant to ; who berate the church for its many oF 
heir | serve on the cabinet and eventually to , divisions do not know that during the i 
or a selected group of students may | 
her become president. On larger campuses, 2 | last decade it has made tremendous a 
wish to engage in the following study 
0a where Newman Clubs and Hillel Foun- a , strides toward unification. a 
WB: before bringing this question before the a 
dations meet the needs of the majority NE ; | 
ung | of Catholic and Jewish students, a few 5 
of each group also participate in the MEETING 1: Why Am 1 a Protes- $ 
Association program. In large metro- tant? The student chairman leads a 3 
politan Assotiations where Protestants free-for-all discussion on the reasons a , 
es represent a smaller proportion of the why the members of the group are | - 
stian student body, the Christian Association Protestants rather than Catholics or We Are All Brothers 7 
In tends to become a Protestant group co- Jews. If the answers given are vague What Do You Know about Race? is % 
-IFE operating with the Hillel and Newman the students will see the need for an a film strip giving in graphic form ‘7 
= Clubs in interfaith activities. additional five weeks of study. much of the material in the pamphlet 
The inclusion of Catholic and Jew- Races of Mankind. Enterprising Asso- 
| MEETING 2: Tie Rise of Protes posing As 
OTS ish students in the membership of Stu- clations will want to own a film strip 
ienry | dent Christian Associations brings two : 7 " ad unit and show it to campus and com- 
tee found in Chapter 5, “The Reformation 7 
duc- f great contributions to our fellowship: munity groups. The 30-minute film 
and Classical Protestantism,” in The 
(1) the stimulus of differing points of strip, a printed commentary for the 
used Vitality of the Christian Tradition— 
| view and (2) experience of the funda- use of the discussion leader, and a 
ount George F. Thomas (Harper, $3.00). 
sus } mental unity of the three faiths in : copy of the pamphlet upon which the 
y of — working toward common goals. Our MEETING 3: Protestantism Today. film is based, may be purchased for $1 
SOF § membership and program policy is Based on Chapter 6 of the above men- from New Tools for Learning, 280 
RIST stated as follows (in the Affirmations of tioned book, dealing with Protestantism Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 
cent @ Christian Faith set forth by the NICC in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- York. Suggestions for Conducting 
vieas meeting in July, 1944): turies. Campus Film Forums, prepared by 
VAL- “We are a Christian Movement. Our IN i ail Robert J. Fairgraves, may be secured 
— religious insights and assumptions are MEET GS 4 an 2: The Essen: upon request from the NICC Program : 
pa: the heritage of the Hebrew-Christian tial Beliefs of Protestantism. Yo clarity Commission, 600 Lexington Avenue, : 
tradition. Although the main stream the Protestant New York 22, New York. 
TED of our thought is Protestant, our mem- 
on is bership includes persons of the Jewish chart may well vance whe! ia 
and and Catholic faiths who wish to join be used to sum ik: phe 7 
the Believe Believe tants Belteve 
in our program of worship, study, and COMP 
RTY | action.” victions of the About God 
About the Bible 
three faiths. 
1944; A talse concept of tolerance has Te- About Mie Cat 
ys sulted in muddy thinking concerning About the Ministry 
ee the essential characteristics of Protes- About the Pope ..... . Se 
me tantism among Christian Association About Worship 
About Marriage 
_,. members. Protestants need to under- | 
d the dif ell About Political Action 
— of unity among the three dominant Church and State 
ai faiths of America. They need to be About World Organization 
sie able to say as clearly as do their Cath- 
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